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PREFACE 


«Chile is of all the Latin-American 
States, the one which best answers 
to European or North American no- 
tions of a free constitutional com- 
monwealth». 

(South America, by James Bryce, for- 
mer British Ambassador to U. S.)_ 


It is our aim, on writing the present booklet, to set 
before the eyes of our English speaking friends, ina few, 
truthful, plain and candid pages, the whole history of 
Chile and a brief account of her Geography and resources. 

Humanity isa kind of big family which should be 
bound by the strong feelings of friendship and mutual 
respect. And in order to attain such feelings, it is nece- 
ssary that they have a mutual knowledge of each other. 

We hope that our English speaking friends will kin- 
dly excuse faults and see only our goodwill and best wish- 
es for a mutual understanding, and so doing, they will 
appreciate this humbly work which being unpreten- 
tious, is just plain and sincere. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF CHILE 


The Discovery of America 


General description.—In olden times and up to the: 
Middle Ages, only three continents were known and 
those imperfectly, namely, Hurope, Asia and Africa. 

Wven the most learned, believed, according to the 
Bible (or to what they thought the Bible said) that the 
Earth was a flat plane. There were a few, however, who 
began to suspect the roundness of the Karth. Later on 
(1520), the famous Portuguese navigator Hernando de 
Magallanes started for a voyage round the world, disco- 
vered the Straits now bearing his nameand would have 
succeded had he not been killed in a skirmish with the 
natives of one of the islands of the Marianas group. 

The voyage was completed by his pilot Sebastian 
de Elcano and the roundness of the Harth was thus prac- 
tically proved. 

Cristobal Colon (Columbus) was a- strong believer 
of this. truth, a few years before Magallanes’ trip. He 
thought that by sailing in an opposite direction to 
India, towards the West, he would positively arrive at 
the eastean coast of that country. Thus the long and 
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wearisome travel to the Hast Indies would be spared 
and silk and spices could be had at a cheaper cost. 

Kager to follow his scheme, which could give glory 
and riches not only to himself but to the country 
willing to promote the enterprise, he tendered his 
services, with sincere patriotism to Genoa, his native 
country. But this, being unable to assist him, he ¢a- 
lled on Portugal and then on Spain. And when, inde- 
fatigable in his believe he was starting for France, he 
was called back by the noble Elizabeth, Queen of Cas- 
tilla, who desirous of coming in aid of genius went as 
far as to offer her Jewels in order to cover expenses. 

THe Discovery.—During the second half of year 
1492 (August 3d) with three small old wooden vessels 
(carabels «Santa Maria», «Pinta» and- «Nifia») not lar- 
ger than the ligthers now in use for loading and 
unloading in our Chilean ports, Colon started for the 
most sublime and transcending of voyages, determined 
to succeed or to die in the attempt. 

Atter two months of struggling with the elements as 
well as with the fanatic fright of the crew, at the break 
of day on October 12th 1492, Colon discovered the 
American coast which*he called San Salvador. (Most 
probably Watling Island). 

It was a beautiful island, covered with primeval vege- 
tation and inhabited by people of a race unknown, who 
scarcely wore any clothing at all and who tendered to 
the Spaniards the most hearty hospitality. 

When Colon arrived back in Spain with the news of 
his discovery, he was carried in triumph before the King | 
and Queen by whom he was greeted and honored. 

Colon made three more trips to America and perse- 
cuted with intrigues and untrue accusations from his 
enemies, he died in the most extreme miseries in Valla- 
dolid (1506). Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Puerto Rico and the 
coast of Venezuela were also discovered by Colon. 
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New Discoveries.—The discovery made by Colon, exci- 
ted the adventurous spirit of Spaniards and Portuguese 
and, later on, of Britishers and Frenchmen with the 
result of bringing forth a great number of voyages of 
discovery most of which were crowned by success. 

Thus the coasts of Mexico, Brazil and Arjentina were 
discovered and eventually those of the countries bathed 
by the stormy waves of the «Pacific Ocean». 

Tae Name or America, was given to the New 
Found Continent in memory of Americo Vespuci, a 
traveller born in Florence (Italy) who was the first one 
to describe it in his writings and the first one to draw 
its map. In fact, it would have been fairer to call the 
continent presented to Spain by the genius of Columbus, 
CoLomBia, 

The Discovery and Conquest of Mexico by Hernan 
Cortés (1518) was one of Spain’s most glorious deeds, 
as he conquered with not more than 450 men a very 
rich country of high civilization and whose capital was 
inhabited by more than 300,000 people. 

Unfortunately, this conquest, as well as that of Peru, 
© was stained with awful cruelties. The latter, was started 
‘as a mere private commercial enterprise paid by Father 
~~ Fernando Luque, capitalist, and managed by Francisco 
— Pizarro and Diego de Almagro his working partners. 

; On arriving in Pert, they realized that this was an 
5 Empire wonderfully rich, thickly populated, fairly civi- 

‘lized and therefore uneonquerable for an army num- 

> bering scarcely 250 men. 

~ These facts did not change aNeimeminds ‘bul ther 
—~ tactics and they resolved to be as cunning as they were 
> brave. So they seized Inca Atahualpa (Emperor) by sheer 
, treason and committed an awful butchery with as many 
»_of his defenceless retainers as they could lay hands on. 
; Atahualpa paid for his ransom all the gold his dun- 
— geon could contain and as much silver as the two 
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adjoining chambers could hold, but though the conque- 
rors had received the gold and silver, they put him to 
death all the same. It is said that «this was not the fault 
of Spain. It was the fault of Age». 

Pizarro and Almagro were divided by the ambition 
that both of them had, of seizing the fantastically rich 
city of Cuzco and while the King of Spain resolved to 
which of ttem it should belong, they came to the apree- 
ment that Almagro should start, in the mean time for the 

Discovery of Chile (1535).—Almagro travelled through 
the Northern part of Chile where he had to suffer much 
from the hostility of climate and Country and from that 
of its inhabitants who were bold and brave, unlike those 
of Pert. So, he returned. 

On his re-arrival in Pert, he found that-Cuzco was 
lost to him. He started a civil war against Pizarro and, 
defeated, he was put te death by his partner who found 
out that this was the easiest way for liquidating the 
business. 

His crime did not remain unpunished. He died at the 
hands of Almagro’s partisans, but he died by the sword, 
fighting as a brave man against a score (1539). 

About a year before his death, Pizarro gave leave to 
Pedro de Valdivia to try the 

Conquest of Chile. — During the Middle of XVth 
century the Peruviau Indians had pacifically penetrated 
the northern part of Chile, but could not advance South 
from the central valley where they were detained by the 
indomitable araucanians, the true ancestors of the chi- 
leans, (beside the Spaniards), 

The Peruvian penetration proved good for the natives 
as they were tanght many useful things by the former, 
especially how to breed the huanacos (a kind of deer), 
how to spin its wool and to make clothing with it, how 
to irrigate the lands by means of artificial channels, and 
they even introduced some new seeds. | 
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Pepro pe Vanpivia organized at 
his own expense a small army, not 
more than 200 men in all with which 
he crossed the big desert of Atacama 
(1540) under the most severe condi- 
tions, wanting for food and drink, 
scarcely dressed, barefootedandunder 
the continual hostility of the Indians 
who wanted him to pay for Alma- 
gro's cruelties. 

When the Spaniards arrived to the valleys around 
the River Mapocho and climbed up the smal] hill Hur- 
LEN (the Sanra Lucia of to day, in Santingo), Valdivia 
was charmed by the beauty of the worderful view which 
enchanted him as far as the eye could see. And taking 
into consideration the mildness of the climate and ferti- 
lity of the land, he resolved to settle and to lay down the 
foundations of Sanriaco (1546), which was to become 
later on, capital of the Republic of Chile. 

The foundation of this city gave the Indians to un- 
derstand that Spaniards proposed the definite settle- 
ment there and this was the beginning of a war between 
them, a war that was to last three hundred years. 

The Indians fell on the new born city (it was yet 
scarcely a village), under the command of cacique Michi- 
malonco and after a terrible struggle, they reduced the 
city to cinders and the remains of its population to 
misery and hunger. During this battle, from which Val- 
divia was absent in the South, the most distinguished 
fighters on the Spanish side were Dofia Inés de Suarez, 
_the first woman who arrived in Chile and Father Lobo 
(Wolf) who showed himself like his namesake in the 
midst of lambs. 

When Valdivia received word of what had happe- 
ned, he hastened back to Santiago in order to punish the 
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Indians and he did it with such cruelty that a general 
rising of the Indians followed. 

The Commander in Chief was the famous Caupolican 
whose bold statue may be seen in Cerro Santa Lucia, 
in Santiago. He was seconded by Lautaro who under the 
service of Valdivia had learned something of the Spanish 
tactics. 

After many skirmishes, a great battle took place 
and after a long and ferocius fight, the Spaniards were 
completely crushed by the Araucanians and Valdivia 
was made prisoner and killed in torment. 

Spaniards and Araucanians.—Notwithstanding their 
absolute want of civilization, the Araucanians had a 
very high opinion of liberty and of patriotism: which 
made them invincible. 

Attacked by the Spaniards, the most famous sol- 
diers of the world, in those times, and though the use of 
firearms and armour and the science of war were great 
advantages on their side, the Araucanians were able not 
only to detain their triumphant marches, but even to 
cause them severe defeats. 

Their crude wooden arrows soon learnt how to evade 
the iron armour and to find their way into the breast 
of the bold Spaniards and their heavy clubs learnt as 
well how to crush helmets and heads. 

Caupolican and Lautaro, the most audacious and 
brave masters of war, were the real personification of the 
indomitable Araucanian race and would have suceeded 
in drividg the invaders out of the beloved country, had 
not treason cut their heroic and victorious careers. 

Don Gareia Hurtado de Mendoza was appointed Go- 
vernor of Chile after the death of Valdivia and in order 
to bring the conquest to an end, the viceroy of Peru 
gave him a very strong army of his best soldiers and 
every kind of element thereof. 
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But Caupolican and Lautauro could not be stopped. 
They had already reached the neighbourhood of Santiago 
when the Spaniards fell upon them unexpectedly under 
the guidance of a traitor. 

Lautaro died a hero’s death fighting against a hundred 
foes. Caupolican was lesss fortunate. He was made priso- 
ner and obliged to sit down upon the point of a sharpe- 
ned lance where he died, the entrails bored through, but 
nobody could detect a grimace of pain on his noble 
face (1558). 

Unable to suffer peace, civilization and spirits, ten- 
dered to them by the «pale faces», the Araucanians of 
to-day are becoming mere shadows of the past and are 
rapidly disappearing. 

The bravery of Araucanians was sung by one of Hur- 
tado de Mendoza’s captains, don Alonso de freilla y 
Zufiiga in the most famous of all Spanish epical poems 
called «La Araucanas, 

Ereilla’s monument may be admired in Santiago, at 
the main entrance of Parque Cousifio. 

Tan Contony (1551—-1810) This is the name given 
to the period of relative peace with the unconquerable 
Araucanians, which followed Hurtado’s victories, up to 
year 1810. The greater part of the Spanish Governors 
were soldiers who proved to be as brave as they were ig- 
norant. The remainder were courtiers eager to make mo- 
ney at the expense of the country and only very few of 
them were wise, just and enterprising magistrates. 

For these reasons, Chile was a very poor and slow 
colony. 
~The law established by the Kings of Spain, seemed 
made on purpose to hold the country back. The importa- 
tion and printing of books, prayer books excepted, was 
severely punished. 

It was. prohibited to trade with foreign countries and 
foreigners were not even admitted into the country. 
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Besides, theatres aud society where men and women 
could meet, were considered sinful. Learned people were 
looked upon as heretics and as unworthy people all pro- 
fessionals, priests, lawyers and ariny officers excepted. 

Fashions and social intercourse were strictly regula- 
ted by the King, as well asthe social standing and public 
employments to which the Chilean born Spantfards, the 
contemptible crzollos could not aspire. 

This last effort of Spanish Governmeut to produce 
friction between Chilean and European Spaniards, aimed 
at making stronger and more lasting its domination over 
the new country. Butit proved afailure and was a mate- 
rial aid to our independence, as offending man’s pride is 
the best way of making bim a mortal foe. 

Under the pretext of protecting «true religion» the 

Hoxy Trrnunan or roe Inquisimon was established 
with all the horrors and cruelties which are well kuown 
to everyone. 

Asa matter of fact, it was more of a_ political than a 
religious weapon and its true aim was to divide the popu- 
lation, placing family against family and to prohibit any 
possibility of a national feeling arising. 

One of the few Governors worthy of memory, was 
Don Jost wow Manzo (1737—1746) who established some 
schools and the University. 

Don Amsrosio O’Hiaains (1788 — 1796), an Irish- 
man, after rendering many services to the king, was ap- 
pointed governor, though a foreigner, and he was the 
best one we had, maybe because he was a foreigner and 
had seen more of the world than the Spaniards had. — 

He took special care in promoting education, in or- 
ganizing justice, in bettering agriculture, industry and 
commerce and in opening new roads. The stil] existing 
highway between Santiago and Valparaiso was his work. 
An obelise may be seen standing at the entrance of the 
bridge on the River Mapocho, some 200 yards from the 


main entrance of Mapocho Railway Station in Santiago. 
Is was built on the occasion of the opening of this hig- 
way. 

He built the existing Palace of La Moneda, the Pre- 
sident’s residence; he constructed the embankments of 
the river Mapocho, thus putting an end to the periodi- 
cal overflows. 

He allowed the entrance of foreigners into the coun- 
try, he opened schools, laid the foundations of many 
cities and, to make a long story short, there was not a 
single branch of public services in which he did not 
make his strong able hand to be felt. 

Above all his titles to the respect and love of Chi- 
lerns, he has one title which this country will never for- 
get: he was the fatherof Don Bernardo O'Higgins, whom 
we may call the George Washington of Chile. 

We may also mention as a good Governor Don Luis 
Mufioz de Guzman (1802—-1808) who followed O'Higgins, 
examples and completed many of his enterprises. 

During his government, the vaccine against small- 
pox wisintroduced and made popular, against the terrors 
of ignorant people, through the abnegate efforts of Don 
Mannel de Salas, one of the fathers of Independence. 

Tan Ptonewr or Spantsa—América’s Frenpom— 
History has generally been ungrateful towards the 
illustrious Venezuelan Don Francisco Miranda, the real 
pioneer of South American freedom Before anybody 
even thought of mentioning the word Independence in re- 
ference to these conuntries, towards the second half of 
XVIII th. century, he established in London the Granp 
American Assoctation, a secret society aiming to work 
on Spanish America’s behalf. 

He travelled all over Europe and called at many 
doors, from cottage to palace, winning many a will and 
the brains and hearts of such celebrated men as 0’ Higgins, 
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San Martin, Bolivar, Marifio and Alvear who soon after- 
wards vave freedom to Latin America. 

The strange unity of time, ways and means, involved 
in the movement for independence of these countries, 
was Miranda's woork, though it was not given to him to 
see the glorious results, 

The Last and Least worthy of Spanish Governors before 
the war, was Don Antonio Garcia y Carrasco (1808 1810). 

During his period of unworthy and rash government, 
Navouxon’s invasion of Spain was made known in Chile, 
as well as the establishment of a «Council of Regency» 
to govern the mother country in the name of the legiti- 
mate King Fernando VII, a prisoner of Joseph Bona- 
parte, the «Intruder King». 

This news caused great excitement throughout the 
whole of America and was the main topic of conversation 
in Chile. Things went as far as a «Local Council» being 
spoken of and even the word «Independence» was men- 
tioned in case of the French domination over Spain 
being consolidated, 

Such heretic ideas were not entirely strange in 1810, 
as some hooks brought by the few Chileans who had 
been abroad, had slipped through the frontiers. And 
those books conmented on the INpupenpuNnCE OF THE 
Uniren Srares (1774) and the Frence Revo.oriop 
(1789). 

A group of educated patrzots (they did not call them- 
selves Chileans yet) started a secret campaign for the 
propagation of the idea of liberty, mainly by exaggerating 
the bad news from Spain. 

Among these patriotic young men, the following na- 
mes must be mentioned:—Don Juan Martinus nu Ro- 
zas, (secretary to Governor Carrasco). Dov Josn An- 
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ronio AreomEvo, Don Bernarvoo 
O’Hieeins and Don Bernarpdo vr 
Viera ¥ Pinrano, an Argentinian. 
Governor Carrasco, spurred on by 
his secretary Martinez de Rozas, ran 
mad. He tried all kinds of drastic 
measures and every one was more 
Opposing to the situation and more 
Juan M.de Rozas foolish and irritating than the former, 


The whole population of Santiago was soon raised 
against the Governor, 

He was obliged by the people to present himself in 
public audience and he had to hear their strong incrimi- 
nations, spoken in very plain and informal language by 
Don Josn Anronto Argomeno. 

-Asaresult, he was forced to resign his post in the 
hands of a Counc. of War which appointed as his suc- 
cessor Brigadier Count of the Conquest 

Don Marno ve Toro x ZamBrano, a Chilean by birth. 
He was «an old man of 85 and not strong enough to hold 
the slippery burden of government. 


The patriots asked him to convo- 
ke a Public Meeting in the City Hall 
for the 18th. of September 1810, 
which he did. First Counci. oF Go- 
VERNMENT.—The meeting was held 
and in the presence of a numerous 
assembly, the Governor resigned his 
post and a Council of Government 
composed of seven members took his 
place. 
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Ir was the Eiagurvcenra oF SuvremBer 1810! 


Cuinw was Born! —Ten months later, on an eventful 
day for Americans, Fourva or Jury (1811) the first 
sitting of the first national Congress took place. 

Tan War oF Inperpenpencn.—The return to Chile 
of Don José Miguel Carrera, who had reached the 
grade of Major in the Spanish Army fighting against the 
interloping king, even though it caused some difficulties 
and disagreements, gave a more vigorous impulse and 
a character at once wore open and decided to the heroic 
struggle for independence. These disagreements, which on 
more than one occasion were on the point of bringing 
about fatal consequences, had two early results: the 
change of the Council of Government to an Executive 
Council (Noy. 16 the. 1811) composedof three members, 
of which Don José Miguel Carrera became sole master, 
and the real founder and noble promoter of the 
movement. Don Juan Martinez de Rozas. 

«]ia Aurora de Chile» (13th. Feb. 1812) the first pe- 
riodical published in Chile, thanks to the press brought 
from the United States by Carrera, proved a new and 
valuablearm, which suceeded in convincing theirresolute 
and cowardly Its director-editor, Friar Don Camilo Hen- 
riquez, who was a fiery patriot, defended through its co- 
lums with great zeal and valour the cause of indepen- 
dence. 

In one of his most sensantional articles, which caused 
a profound impression on his readers, he says «You 
are not slaves! No one has the right to order you aga- 
inst your will: Has anyone received authority from 
Heaven, which permits him to orderus? Nature made 
us all equal! It is only by a spontaneous and voluntary 
covenant that a man can exercise a just and reasonable 
authority over us». 
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Beautiful words, which, notwithstanding the trans- 
curance of more than a hundred years, ring yet-in some 
ears as a novelty and in some, even as blasphemy. 

The first campaigns were begun when the Viceroy of 
Peru, desirous of preventing the divisién of Chile from 
the crown of Spain, sent arms and money to Chile by Ge- 
neral Pareja who, after recruiting an army in the island 
of Chiloe, landed in Valdivia and took possession of the 
cities of Taleahuano and Concepcion. This triumph was 
celebrated with great enthusiasm by Bishop Villodres. 
A Te-Deum was sung as a thanksgiving, and he, in an 
eloquent sermon recommended the peopleto submit tothe 
authority ofthe King who was the representative of 
God's authority over these lands. The Friars, who were 
of the Franciscan order, scoured the country preaching 
a Holy War under the monarchical flag. 

Don José Miguel Carrera, nominated General in Chief 

of the Patriotic Army, immediately went South and esta- 
blished his barracks in Talea, where he was joined by 
Colonels Don Juan Mackenna and Don Bernardo O’Hig- 
gins. 
Tae surprise or Yeuersax Buenas (April 27th. 
1813). The Spanish leader Pareja, certain of success, sent 
to the Yerbas Buenas Camp a deputation escorted by 300 
men, to ask the conditions under which they would su- 
rrender. Carrera replied to this insolent proposal by sen- 
ding 600 men that they might capture the escort. 

Those 600 troops: favoured by the darkness of the 
night, fell like an avalanche, on what they thought was 
the scort, but which proved to be the main body of the 
Royalist Army. When in the light of day they discovered 
their error, oppressed by the superior number, they were 
obliged to beat an honourable retreat, leaving many of 
their men dead on the field of battle. This brilliant action 
showed. Pareja that the victory was not to be so simplea 
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thing after all and it served to prove the Chileans the 
immense power of the man who defends his country and 
his rights. Finally this action had the unexpected result 
of proving to many Chileans who were enrrolled in the 
Spanish lines, the justice of the cause which their bro- 
thers defended, and had the effect of bringing entire 
battalions over the side of the Patriots. 

General Pareja ill and deeply dejected, retired wit 
the remains of his army to the city of Chillan where he 
died. He was succeeded by Comandant Sanchez who 
showed such activity and was so ably assisted by the 
Franciscan Missionaries, that he ina very short time re- 
formed his army. 

Eneamped in E1. Rogie (October 17 th. 1813) on 
the banks of the river Itata, the Patriot army were surpri- 
sed by the Royalist whilst they wore sleeping. Only one 
of the sentries was able to fire his rifle before he was ki- 
lled, thus giving notisze to the camp ofthe attacack. There 
followed térrible confusion in the darkness, Carrera, sepa- 
rated from his divided army, saved his lifeand theirs by 
swimming the river, but O'Higgins with several officers 
and afew scores of soldiers, by the light ofthe discharges, 
threw the Royalists from the camp. 

The firing lasted yet another hour, when, O’ Higgins, 
seizing a rifle from a fallen soldier at his feet, shouted to 
his men, «Let us live with honour or die with glory! He 
who is brave follow me» and the soldiers maddened with 
enthusiam and the example of the heroic leader, madea 
bayonet charge with such force that they dislodged the 
enemy at the first attempt and so converted into a glo- 
riuos victory what had promised to be a sad defeat. 

The government disgusted with seeing no definite 
result from so great a sacrifice, placed the fault to the in- 
capability of Carrera and he was deplaced and O'Higgins 
given entire command of the troops. Carrera went South 
and, surprised by a party of Royalists, was made priso- 
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ner and carried to Penco. The Viceroy of Peru, desirous 
of giving greater activity to the operations, sent General 
Gabino Gainza with reinforcements and money at the be- 
ginning of 1814. 

The taking of Talca. (March 4th, 1814). The city of 
Talca was defended by 220 recruits under the command 
of Colonel Don Carlos Spano, a Spaniard in the service 
of Chile. Attacked by a force three times superior to his 
own, Spano nailed the Chilean colours to the flagstaff and 
fought like a lion until he fell with greater part of his 
followers. The Royalists took possession of the city and 
thus became practically masters of the road to Santiago. 

Change of Government. (March, 1814) Such serious 
happenings made the patriots see the necessity of a perso- 
nal and energetic government. In consequence the Coun 
cil resigned! and Colonel Francisco de Ja Lastra, Gover- 
nor of Valparaiso, was named Supreme Director. While 
this officer was preparing to take up his command, Don 
Antonio José Irizarri organized, in but four days, a 
body of 1500 men and under the orders of Comandant 
Blanco Enecalada, sent them South to recover Talca. 

O'Higgins making every sacrifice, left Concepcion 
with his troops in order to unite with Mackenna, who, 
with insufficient troops, was encamped near Chillan; Gain- 
za to impede this fusion, interposed, and dividing his 
» troops into two puwerful divisions, attacked O'Higgins 
in Hi, Quito (March 19th) and Mackennain En Mem- 
-srintar (March 20th) being repulsed after stubborn 
attacks in both places. Thanks to these victories, O’Hig- 
gins and Mackenna were able to unite more or less 3000 
men and with these, they rapidly marched towards San- 
tiago. | 

THe pisasthrR or CancHa Rayapa (March 29th). 
The troops under command of Blanco Encalada coming 
from Santiago to try to recover Talca, were beaten and 

reduced to about a third of their number by numerous 
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royalist troops who surprised them in Cancha Rayada. 
With this defeat the road to Santiago lay open to the 
royalists, Gainza, re organizing his army in Chillan, mo- 
ved northward, convinced that if he could get hold ofthe 
capital, he would be master of the situation. O’Higgins 
had the samme idea and he also marched on Santiago, a 
few miles from the flank of the royalist army. Simulta- 


neously they arrived on the banks of the river Maule but — 


royalist troops coming from ‘Talea installed themselves 
on the opposite bank in front of the Duao Ford, thus pro- 


tecting the passage of Gainza and opposing the crossing — 


of O'Higgins who had no remedy but to establish his 
camp where he was. At dawn the next day Gainza was 


preparing to march, when an announcement was brought 


to him that, although the patriot army had still its fires 
lit, they had abandonded their camp. Such was the case: 
O'Higgins had crossed the river at another point during 
the night, where the water was up to the horse’s chests 
and carrying the arms and ammunition on their backs 
had entrenched themselves in Quechereguas, thus closing 
to the royalist troops the much desired road to Santiago. 
Two furious attacks carried out by Gainza were repulsed 


with immense losses and he had no choice but to beat a 


hasty retreat to Talca in order to save his much reduced ~ 


army. 
The Revolution of Carrerra.—Don José Miguel Carrera, 


who had been taken prisoner by the royalists, in collu-— 


sion with some of them who were desirous of creating 
a civil war, was able to regain his liberty, and with 
his brother Luis, were lodged in the very house of O’ Hig- 
gins in Talea, afterwards, continuing his journey to San- 


tiago. Once there, he was_ not long in promoting a revo- | 


lution which gave him possession of the army and 
government (23 July 1814). O'Higgins being called by a 


large number of patriots to the Capital, hurriedly mar- 
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ched on to Santiago, being detained in Maipo by Carrera 
and his follower (August 12). | 

O'Higgins being beaten in this murderous struggle, 
was about to renew it when he learned that General 
Osorio had landed with large reinforcements from the | 
Viceroy of Peru. Then, generous patriot that he was, 
seeing this new danger, submitted himself to Carrera 
With noble desinterest, asking only that he should be 
permitted to be sent with the vanguard. . 

Toe Barrin or Rancaaua (October Ist and 2nd 
1814).— O'Higgins with scarcely 1,700 men decided to 
win or die, entrenched in the plaza with his cannons 
pointing to the four streets opening onto it, the Chilean 
flag, its bright colours draped with black ribbons, as a 
sign that they would fight till death, flying from every 
trench. Three times did the 5,000 trained troops of Spain 
attack and three times were they repulsed by the bel- 
ching fire of the patriots. O'Higgins insensible of fatigue, 
_ was always to be found where the battle raged the fier- 
cest. The situacion was made more precarious by the 
want of water and shortage of munitions. 

Osorio discouraged with the three ineffectual and 
expensive attacks, wanted to raise camp, but his officials 
opposed him, and ordered an advance even though they 
had. to go over the house tops The exhausted Chilean 
recruits repulsed two more attacks of the trained Spa- 
niards. ‘The dead and wounnded were by this time very 
numerous, and the situation desperate when the sentinels 
announced the arrival of Luis Carrera, who, breaking 
through the royalist lines, reached the suburbs of the 
city. An hour afterwards O’Higgins, hardly crediting his 
own eyes, saw from the church tower that Carrera’s di- 
vision was retiring. 

After a moment of amazement, the patriot’s cannon 
announced that the Chileans would not forego the privi- 
lege of dying fighting. The royalists were again reputsed, 
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but this was a last effort. A flag of truce was seut from 
Osorio to demand the surrender of the plaza, but it was 
received with shots. The cannons were by this time use- 
less from incessant firing, the air was unbreathable on 
account of the smoke, and the last of the munition had 
just burst in the midst of the handful of heroic Chileans. 
O'Higgins, with the same serenity that he would have 
used on parade, called out: Dragoons, to horse! Let all 
who can, mount! We wall open a pass! And so they did. . 
Those 500 wounded soldiers, -carrying in their hearts 
the sacred fire of valour and patriotism, with the heroic 
O'Higgins at their head, fell like a rushing torrent on the 
enemies’ lines and cut through with the edge of the sword. 
The arrival of the heroic defenders of Rancagua in San- 
tiago caused a profound panic. Everybody understood 
that the cause of the patriots was lost and only thought 
of their own salvation. The patriots «en masse» fled to 
the Cordillera, seeking at the side of their brothers, the 
Argentines, refuge from the persecutions which they 
knew would follow. 

O'Higgins confident in the power of patriotism and 
the valour of his soldiers, proposed to Carrera to offer 
one last battle, but Carrera would not hear of it and the 
two separated for good. On the other side of the Andes. 
Don José de San Martin, Governor of Mendoza, awaited 
the fugitives with all the help in his power. 

THe otp Eeocu, was the name given by the pa-. 
triots to the period from the 18th Sept. 1810 to the 
glorious defeat at Rancagua. During this period 
notwithstanding the ravages of war, great progress 
had been made. From the first moment the members 
of the government extended the system of instruction, 
especially among women, which is the base of every 
well constituted society, and the fixing as an incontro- 
vertible principle the right that Chile had, to be an 
independent nation and it was this, that later on, re- 
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lighted the sacred fire of patriotism and grave the pa- 
triets a new impulse to cross the Andes and to recon- 
quer for good their native land. 

THu Sreanish ru-Conquusr (1814 -1817).—The ro- 
yalist troops’ arrival in Santiago was celebrated with 
great pomp and joy by their countrymen and some Chi- 
Jeans who were Chilean in name only, and also by the 
Clergy. The persecutions began immediately: The jails 
were soon full of patriots many of whom notwithstanding 
their age, were transported to the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez (Robinson Crusoe’s Island) where they were obliged 
to live as best they could in caves, like savage animals. 

Francisco Maria Casimiro Marco del Pont soldier 
and Keeper of the Royal Wardrobe, who in the few 
actions he had taken part in, had found his sword to be 
greatly in the way when he was running away, was na- 
med Governor in place of the too gentle Osorio. This 
man, as cruel as he was cowardly, gave great impulse to 
the persecutions and used espionage with such effect that 
it was dangerous in any place, even in the family circle, 
to pronounce any word that could be considered to reflect 
upon the authorities. 

During this period, the Royalist Chief of police Cap- 
tain San Bruno made himself very obnoxious by his 
cruelties. 

The Chileans in Mendoza in the 
meantime, actively assisted by San 
Martin, made haste in their offorts to 
reconquer their country. Carrera with 
his changeable character, having tried 
to promote new disturbances, was 
removed by San Martin who pla- 
ced entire confidence in the modest 

Fo O'Higgins. Whilst they were enlisting 
Tosé San Martin the liberating regiments in Mendoza, 
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a band of valient skirmishers in charge of a lawyer na- 
med Manuel Rodrigaez, sowed in Chile distrust, confu- 
sion and terror among the royalist and the hope of a bet- 
ter time to come among the patriots. 

: With incredible audacity, which 
has become legendary, Rodriguez in 
his multiple disguises, now as a friar, 
then as a countryman, agai) as a wo- 
man, and even asa beggar, was to be. 
heard of in all parts, serving as a ca- 
rrier of letters and spy and in this 

way preparing the ground for the ar- 
Manuel Rodriguez my of the Andes. His audacious and 
dangerous feats caused the royalists 
to put a price on his head, and the Franciscan Friars to 
say, that he was in league with the devil. 

The Argentine Chilean army perfectly equiped and 
disciplined, thanks to the indefatigable labour of San 
Martin, O'Higgins and others, was mature (1817) and 
ready to start on its perilous trip across the Cordillera of 
the Andes. 

The pass chosen by San Martin was that of Uspalla- 
ta, but there were, in this pass, several places where a 
handful of troops could defy a whole army. 

In order to prevent this catastrophe, San Martin de- 
cided to cheat the incapable Marcé del Pont, and caused 
it to be circulated that he was going to attempt to cross by 
several passes. The unfortunate Governor fell into the 
trap, and wild with terror at hearing these notices, did 
just the thing worthy of his stupidity and divided his 
army into a sufficient number of division to guard ail the 
passes through which the enemy were likely to pass, but 
left the Uspallata pass entirely un guarded, through which 
San Martiv came with the greater part of his army a- 
mounting to some 4300 men. 
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Tre Barviw or Cuacasuco (12 Feb. 1817). Marco del 
Pont who had promised his men to lead them in person, 
did not do so, but sent them in charge of General Maro- 
to «to destroy the vile Insurgents» on the. hill side of 
Chacabuco. ‘The patriot forces were to attack in two di- 
visions, under the command of O'Higgins and Soler, at 
different points. O'Higgins was the first to arrive, and 
attacked and beat the Spanish vanguard without waiting 
for Soler, and continued the advance until he had reached 
the main body of Marotd’s army. He waited a while to 
comply with the arrangement made with Soler, to wait 
for him before commencing a decisive attack but, carried 
on by hist impetuosity and valour, in one of those fits 
which made a hero of him and fired his soldiers with 
mad enthusiasm, he attacked again and again. At the 
bugle call he dispersed at the point of the bayonet the 
veteran troops of Spain. At this moment Soler’s van- 
guard came into sight, which gave the valient Maroto to 
understand that his defeat was perfect. 

Marco del Pont and many others, carrying with them 
what they had of value, fled to Valparaiso in order to 
embark for Peru. 

THe New Erocu.—The victorious army of the Andes 
was received with immense jubilee by the inhabitants 
of the capital, who were heartily sick of the Spanish 
despotism. San Martin having nobly refused to accept the 
governorship, which had been offered to him, O’ Higgins 
was named Supreme Director (17 Feb. 1817). 

He took over the reins of government at a very cri-: 
tical period, for apart from the war, which was far from 
being finished, the country was ina terrible state of po- 
verty, and as to any public service: they simply did not 
exist. His genius was, then, given over to the happy ter- 
mination of the war and the formation and constitution 
of the State Ably seconded by his ministers, the Supreme 
Director out his hand to the work with a firmness which 


was worthy of the son of Don Ambrosio O'Higgins. In 
order to guarantee the foundation of that which he built 
up, he organized a disciplined army, founded the military 
school, aud the «Order of Merit», to reward those 
who serve the country. 

He gave greater impulse to education, supressed all 
noble titles. thus giving a great lift to the establishment 
of the equality of all citizens. He also caused the first 
Chilean coins to be minted for commercial transactions. 

The fugitive royalists from Chacabuco escaped, part 
of them to Talcahuano, which they still had in their pos- 
session, and part into the Araucania forests where in unis- 
on with the Indians they made expeditions of slaughter 
and pillage to the villages near by. The permanence of the 
royalists in l’aleahuano where they could easily receive 
assistance from Pert, was a great danger to the liberty of 
Chile. For this reason the idea of both San Martin and 
O'Higgins even before they had passed over the Andes 
was the destruction of the royal power in Peru, and to 
this end they guided all their forces. O'Higgins acquired 
and armed some smal] barques, and also authorized 
private persons to do the same with a viewof hostilizing 
the Spanish commerce. 

Osorio’s Expedition,—The fears of O’ Higgins were very 
soon confirmed by the arrival of General Osorio, sent by 
the viceroy of Pert’ with 3400 veterans, arms and mo- 
ney, which was naturally considered as a terrible threat 
to the independence of Chile. O'Higgins through want of 
troops to combat this army was obliged to march North 
in order to join with San Martiv and so make it possible 
to effect an operation which would have a_ posibility of 
success. This retreat was made general also among the po- 
pulace, who were urged to take everything possible with 
them so as to leave the country without any resources for 
Osorio. Therefore, between the Cordillera and the sea 
«the country was like a desert, houses without inhabitants, 
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fields without crops or animals». This gave the Chileans 
an opportunity of proving their hospitality and patrio- 
tism. From Atacama to Santiago, people vied with each 
other for the honour of sheltering the fugitives, no little 
sacrifice in those days of privation. More than this, subs- 
criptions were raised for the cost of the war, and such 
was the enthusiasm that even the churches tendered 
their sacred vessels and women their jewels. 

This fact was recorded in an inscription on one of the 
pyramids of the Mapocho at the entrance of the road to 
Valparaiso, and after describing the act concludes: «Stran- 
gers who enter Chile, decide if such a people can be 
slaves». 

The patriots, far from being disheartened, made all 
kinds of preparations for resisting the invader, and even 
went as far as to manufacture a large quantity of lances 
to be used when the ammunition gave ont. To further 
stimulate the people and make the breach still wider and 
more impossible to span between Chilean and royalist, 
O'Higgins composed a Dueciararton oF INDepENDENCH 
and a manifest to the foreign nations which were dated in 
Concepcién the First of January 1818. This act was read 
in the plaza in Santiago on the 12th of February of the 
same year, aniversary of the triumph of Chacabuco. The 
president of the City Council asked the authorities and 
the populace to swear the following oath: Do you swear 
before God and promise the country on your honour, life 
and fortune to sustain the present absolute independence 
of the State of Chile, from Fernando VII, his successors 
and any other foreign nation?» «These words had hardly 
been uttered (says a witness) when the skies heard the 
first oath of loyalty, which was worthy of Chile». 

The Surprise of Cancha Rayada.—(18th March 1818) 
General Osorio with 5,000 men crossed the river Maule 
and occupied Talca, which had been abandoned by the 
patriots. The Chilean army comprising 7000 men were 
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encamped on the fatal Cancha Rayada. During the night 
of the 18th, the patriot army were effecting a change of 
position when the enemy fell on them, In the midst of 
the most horrible confusion, O'Higgins had to be forcibly 
removed from the camp suffering from a wounded 
arm, 1n order that he should not fall into the enemies’ 
hands, San Martin, seeing the danger of the position or- 
dered a retreat. The arrival of O’Higgins in the capital 
caused great consternation, but wounded though he was, 
he calmed the fears of the inhabitants. 

The partie or Mairo.—(April 5th., 1818). The 
Chilean army encamped on the hills which dominate the 
plains of Maipo, in charge of San Martin, were composed 
of 4600 men. The royalists with an equal force occupied 
a position in front of their enemies leaving a space of 
about 1000 yards between them. 

San Martin opened fire, and as the royalists did not 
abandon their position, some Chilean battalions advanced 
into the open towards them After immense valour shown 
on both sides, the balance inclined in favour of the pa- 
triots with some irresistible charges of cavalry. Notwiths- 
tanding this, the royalists barricaded themselves in the 
houses of «Lo Espejo» and continued a stubborn resistan- 
ce. At this moment O’Higgins, who could not support 
the impatience of remaining in Santiago arrived, followed 
by some Militia and numerous citizens. The royalists lost 
all hope when they saw the reinforcements and began to 
escape. O'Higgins advanced towards San Martin and ex- 
claimed, placing his arms around his neck, Glory to our 
saviour, «General», replied San Martin, pointing to the — 
wounded arm of O’Higgins, Chile will never jorget the 
name of the illustrious invalid who today presented himself 
wounded on the field of battle. 
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The Militia, who. were armed with 
lances and lassos, followed the fugiti- 
ves causing them great loss. his 
ereat battle which guaranteed our 
independence, cost the royalists near- 
ly 3,000 troops including killed, 
wounded and prisoners. 

Naval opwratrons,— Having 
taken command of the squedron, 
Blanco Enealadamadea fruitful cruise 
into the southern seas, capturing the frigate «Maria 
Isabel» after a severe struggle. This frigate was re bap- 
tized with the name of O'Higgins. 
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Lorp CocHrann.—Atthis time there 
arrived in Chile, to offer his sword 
to the government, the celebrated and 
valiant English mariner, Lord Coch- 
rane. Comandant Blanco with honora- 
ble modesty gave up his command and 
placed hismself under his order. Lord 
Cochrane desirousof doingsomething 
worthy of his name and of the valor 
of the Chilean sailor, began what eve- 
rybody thought to be impossible: The taking of Valdivia! 
last of the bulwarks of Spain in Chile. After having em- 
barked some troops, the O’Higgins sailed to demand the 
batteries of Valdivia. In the port of Corral he abandoned 
his ship and with 310 men crossed the woods and swamps 
and fell rain from heaven on the first fort, which was 
taken at the point of the bayonet, and afterwards on the 
other five. The defenders of the other forts fled aghast 
when they saw the frigate O Higgins enter, thinking that 
it was bringing reinforcements for the handful of irrisis- 
tible and fantasticinvaders (3rd and 4th Feb. 1820). This 
almost impossible triumph brought great prestige to the 
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English mariner, and a just fame to his improvised sailors. 

Exprvirion For var Lisperarron or Prrv.— Not- 
withstanding the difficulty of dealing with the wandering 
royalists who were ready to kill wherever possible, 
O’Higgins never for a moment abandoned the idea of 
giving Peru her independence. Conquering innumerable 
difficulties he at last enlisted the expedition for the liber- 
ty of Peru. The Government of Argentine were not able 
to fulfil the promise to San Martin, to furnish resources, 
and only on account of the repeated invitations of his old 
friend did he consent to take charge of the Chilean army 
and the remainder of the army of the Andes. 

On the 20th of August 1820, conducted by Gochra- 
ne in 16 transports, convoyed by-7 warships and 14 laun- 
ches with cannon, the expedition sailed from Valparaiso 
comprising4500 men perfectly equipedand armed. O’Hig- 
gins from a height behind the port, watched them fade 
away over the horizon, and deeply moved he exclaimed: 
«On those few boards depends the future of America». 

San Martin occupied Pisco, but proceeded with unac- 
countable slowness. ‘The impetuous Cochrane, incapable 
of remaining inactive, decided to execute a feat. even 
more daring than the taking of Valdivia. 

Tow caprore or tHe Ksmuranpa. — Anchoréd in 
the port of Callao, the most strongly defended port in 
America, protected by a circle of buoys and launches 
mounted with cannon, was the frigate Esmeralda. 

Towards midnight, of the 5th of October, with only 
250 men armed with axes and knives, he boarded the 
powerful frigate and after four hours of bloody combat to 
the echoes of the cannons in Callao, Cochrane sailed out 
of the bay im the Esmeralda, with sails spread, and flying 
from the masthead the tricolour of Chile. The admiral, 
_referring to this action said: « Never have I seen such bra- 
_very displayed as that of my companions, and no crew 
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of any British ship ever exceeded them in complying 
with my orders». 

San Martin occupied Lima (July 28 th. 1821) proclai- 
med the independence of Peru and assumed the title of 
Protector, without the Peruvians having taken any action 
whatever in the happenings. 

San Martin retired from Peru leaving the coronation 
of the workin the hands of the illustrious Simon Bolivar, 
liberator of Colombia and Venezuela. 

O'Higgins accustomed to the military regimen, belie- 
ving that the election of deputies and the concession of 
rights inherent to a republican life, could not be made 
without formenting discord and war, declared himself 
against them. This, united with the contributions he had 
been obliged to make in order to fit out the army for the 
liberation of Peru, and the continuation of the war against 
the bands of wandering royalists, produced great discon- 
tent and various attempts to cause a revolution. In view 
of this, the notables of Santiago called a meeting to take 
convenient measures and invited the Supreme Director to 
be present. 

O'Higgins wrongly informed of the reasons of the 
assembly, thought to disolve it by force of arms but 
when he learned its true purport he attented it. One of the 
assistants gave voice to the charges. O'Higgins giving 
another proof of his noble disinterest and patriotism, even 
when he could have resisted with the aid of the army, 
abdicated in favour of aCouncil of Government (January 
28th, 1823). 3 

In doing so, he explained the reason of his conduct, 
founded solely on his love forthe country, and uncovering 
his breast, he offered his blood to purge any fault that he 
might have committed whilst fulfilling his high office. 

A shout of applause greeted this speech, and in the 
midst of deafening hurrahs he was escorted to his house 
by all the members of the assembly. 
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The Council was replaced by General don Ramon 
Freire. Freire ordered an election of a Congress, one of 
whose first acts was to dictate a Constitution and to de- 
fine the rights and duties of the citizens (1823). Various 
expeditions were sent. to try to liberate the island of Chi- 
loé, last refuge of the royalist troop. 

At last after a painful sacrifice, the royalists were de- 
definitely expulsed, thus securing the absolute indepen- 
dence of all the territory. 

When the national integrity was secured and assured, 
the Chileans divided themselves into two political parties, 
the Liberals and the Conservatives, who hated each other 
as most deadly enemies. Having dictated a more 
liberal contitution than that of 1823 (1828) the conserva- 
tives resisted it and did not hesitate to fire a civil war to 
combat it (1829-1830). General Prieto took command of 
the Conservative troops, who fought valiently, but with 
great cruelty until they were victorious. Don Diego Por- 
tales, chief of the Conservative party was the arbiter of 
the government, after the triumph of Prieto. Nominated 
Minister of the Interior, his first order was to remove all 
the chiefs and officials who had fought under the former 
government. He worked actively to better the public ad- 
ministration, and above all to put a stop to the anarchy 
then reigning. In 1833 he caused a Constituent Couneil 
to be formed, which reformed the liberal Constitution of 
the year 1828, leaving a greater power in the hands 
of the government. 

President Prieto and the Chancelor of the Exchequer 
Don Manuel Renjifo, organized the public treasury, and 
re-established the credit of Chile abroad. 

Tuu Pert-Bottvran Coneepenarion.—General San- 
ta Cruz a half cast Indian, pretending to be a descen- 
dant of the Imperial Family of the Incas, was President 
of Bolivia. Profiting from the civil war going onin Pert 
(1835), he invaded its territory and formed a Confedera- 
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tion of which he declared himself Lorn Prorncror. This 
enterprise involved a danger for Chile, taking into consi- 
deration the strong anti Chilean feelings Santa Cruz had 
openly professed. As soon as he took charge of his seimi- 
royal court and post, he forced prohibitive duties on 
Chilean imported goods and even onthe European mer: 
chandise which had merely passed through the free port 
of Valparaiso. 

Furthermore, it was proved that he had procured two | 
men-of war for General Freire to start a revolution with 
in Chile. 

All these facts moved the Chilean Prime Minister 
Don Diego Portales to cause war to be declared against 
the Confederation, after failing in every pacific attempt 
towards a.friendly agreement. 

Minister Portales was assassinated in amuntiny while 
reviewing the troops which were being made ready for 
the Campaian or Pwrt—It was a strong believe at the 
time that Portales’ death had been prepared in some way 
with the aid of the «Protector», and this made war more 
popular and the Government the more decided. | 

Admiral Blanco was appointed Commander in Chief 
of the Chilean expedition 3000 men strong, who left the 
bay of Valparaiso on 15 th September 1837. 


Admiral Blanco seized the Peru- 
vian city of Cuzco but on realizing 
that the army of Santa Cruz was three- 
fold stronger than his, he accepted 
proposals from the «Lord Prom ee 
and left the country. 

Now these proposals which neat 
ved Chile’s recognition of the Con- 
federation, were rejected by the Chi- 
lean Government. 
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A new expeditonary force was organized under com- 
mand of General Manuel Bulnes who seized Lima after 
a few combats. The Chileans had learned the way to the 
capital of Pera when they called there in 1820 to set that 
country free from the Spaniards. For, on account of their 
feebleness for defending themselves against foreign inva- 
ders, and also because they seem fond of fishing for trou- 
ble when they have no trouble of their own, the Peru- 
vians look as if they were unwilling to permit us to for- 
get the way to Lima, which we should be very glad 
indeed never more to remember. After many combats in 
which bravery balanced the ountnumbered Chilean for- 
ces, the glorious Barrie or Yuneay took place (January 
20 th., 1839) and through the skill of General Bulnes and 
the heroic bravery of his troops, the numerous army of 
courageous veterans belonging to Santa Cruz was utterly 
destroyed and the Confederation was crushed to pieces. 

Pert-was a free country once more, thanks to the 
arms of Chile, and the Peruvian President Gamarra_ ins- 
talled in his post again, praising Chile’s disinterestedness. 

Don Manors, Mon was elected President of Chile 
a few years afterwards (1851—1861). There was some- 
thing of Lincoln in the life of Montt. 

He was of very humble descent, and a self made man, 
he climbed to the upper rank step by step, amongst a 
society which was yet far from real democracy. 

He was a resolute champion of education and of 
straightforward rigid administration, but in the latter 
part of his programme, he went rather too far. 

During his governmeut, AN EXTRAORDINARY ENTER- 
PRISING AMERICAN, arrived in Chile. He was the master 
of a sailing tramp stranded in Buenos Aires whence he 
sailed toour country as assistant purser of another vessel. 

He was a man unknown but he was a man of spirit, 
Wiriiam Waeetriagar by name, and he knew how to 
make himself heard: 
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Shortly after he arrived, he had surveyed coal fields 
in the South, nitrate and borax in the North and had 
parties interested in their exploitation both at home and 
abroad. 

He set machinery at work, on the coast of the Ataca- 
ma Desert to get fresh water by evaporating sea water. 
He built the first railway in South America, the one 
running from the port of Caldera up to Copiapé (1848). 

He built the railway from Valparaiso to Quillota, 
which was afterwards prolonged to Santiago by another 
american citizen, Hunry Meraes. 

Wheelright promoted the still existing «Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company» in London and brought us ‘the 
first two steamers which arrived to our coast: S. S. Chale 
and S. S. Peru. 

He actively promoted the first telegraphic lines, gas- 
lighting, pipewater services and many other conveniences 
tending to put our country up-to date. 

Chilean’s gratitude to this wonderful American is 
crystallised ina monument erected by public subscription 
and which may be seen in Avenida Brasil, in Valparaiso. 

SeanisH War.—Spain who had never recognized the 
independence of Peru, sent a squadron which took pos- 
session of the Chincha Islands, a strategical point be- 
longing to the latter country. 

Chile considered this as an insult to America (the 
Monroe doctrine was not yet in operation) as well as a 
national danger and she declared war on Spain, Septem- 
ber 25th., 1865. 

Jommander Williams Rebolledo, on board of the 
old Esmeralda, captured the Spanish Covadonga in the 
combat of Papudo, very near to Valparaiso. 

The Spanish Admiral Pareja committed suicide and 
his succesor in command, Brigadier Méndez Nufiez, 
gained inmortality by bombarding the open port of 
Valparaiso on Good-Friday 31st. March, 1866. 


This was the wHirp time in which Chile unsheathed 
the sword in defence of Peru. The war had no other 
result. A truce was agreed upon in 1871 with Spain 
and a ‘Treaty of Peace and Friendship was signed in 
Washington on 1882. 

Don Fevexico ErrAzuriz (senior) was one of Chile’s 
best Presidents (1871-1876). 

He dedicated all his efforts to the bettering of Law- 
Codes and of administration and to promote the coun- 
try’s welfare. Towards the end of his period, he was 
strongly opposed by the conservative party on account 
of his initiatives regarding the new laws of non religious 
cemeteries, of civil marriage and of reformation of the 
Penal Code according which priests were submitted to 
common law. 

Don Aninat Pinro (1871—1881) was raised to the 
Presidential chair at the beginning of a severe crisis and 
his especial care was to try to reduce the budget. With 
this end in view he was at the point of re selling the 
battleships ordered by President Errazuriz on account of 
the Spanish War. 

Tae War or rue Pacrric.—It had been a general 
rule, all over South America, to maintain the old boun- 
daries of colonial times. 

As in those times Chile was a dependent of the Vice- 
Royalty of Peru, not much care had been taken to fix 
the boundaries between both conutries. But in a general] 
way, it was understood that Chile extended all the way 
from the arid zone South of Peru. This means that the 
Northern border of Chile should be placed about the 
Southern part of the Province of Tarapaca, where the 
deserts extending down into Atacama begin. 

The «Political Guide of the Viceroyalty of Pert for 
the year 1792 states that the boundaries of this country ~ 
are: «on the South—Tast, the audience of Charcas (Bo- 
livia) belonging to Viceroyalty of Buenos Aires, and on 
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the South, with Chile». The line is «formed by Riyer 
Loa (21° 43’ 8.) and the desert of Atacama». 

Briefly: Bolivia, as an interior province of Peru (High 
Peru by name) and ag an interior province of Argentine, 
afterwards, had no coast of her own. It was Bolivar who 
gave her the port of Cobija, during year 1823 at the 
expense of Chile who, yet busy with the Spaniard, took 
no notice of what was happening in the deserts of the 
far north. Cobija was 430 miles distant from the 
nearest Bolivian town. 

But nobody cared much about it, as these parts were 
entirely uninhabited up to 1854, and apparently worthless. 

A few Chilean mine explorers, between whom we 
may mention Lopez, Naranjo and Carabantes, were up 
to £865 the only civilized men who had traversed across 
the deserts, under the guidance of a few Chango Indians. 

As soon as fertilizing guano was discovered by Chile 
near Mejillones, Bolivia declared these lands were within 
her elastic boundaries (1843). 

A treaty was as last concluded declaring these parts — 
of the country a mutual property and therefore, custom's 
duties were to be equally shared (1866). 

An enterprising Chilean, Don José Santos Ossa, dis- 
covered nirrare, the most efficient of fertilizers ever 
known, in the neighbourhood of what is now known as 
Antofagasta (1868). 

Chileans continued exploring the country and ex- 
ploiting the nitrate fields, copper and silver mines which 
they discovered, they built roads and houses and begun 
the construction of the railway now extending from An: 
- tofagasta to Bolivia.(954 kilometers costing £ 10.000.000). 

The latter then sent a few officials which Chile tole. 
rated in exchange for Bolivia’s promise, incorporated in 
a Treaty, not to tax the Chilean industries (1872-1874). 

Peru had enjoyed up to then the monopoly of nitrate, 
supposed ‘to exist only in Tarapaca and in order to 
maintain such monopoly, tried to buy its competitor’s 
rights thru the agency of Mr, John G. Meiggs. 
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Peru failed, but after prolonged negotiations ob- 
tained from Bolivia the assurance that taxes were to be 
placed on the Chilean miners. Bolivia was afraid of thus 
openly violating the treatry with Chile, but an Offensive 
and Defensive Treaty was promised by Peru and secre- 
tely signed. (1873). 

The Chilean Companies refused to pay the unlawful 
taxations. The Chilean Government, looking for a friend- 
ly arrangement went as far as proposing arbetration. But 
Bolivia stubbornly insisted and backed by its ally, decreed 
the expropriation of the Chilean properties and announ 
ced their sale by auction for February 14th 1879. 

Notice was given that the auction would by no means 
be posponed, but it was. Chilean battleships arrived in the 
morning and immediately the Chilean population seized 
the Bolivian authorities, destroyed the Bolivian coat of 
arms and the Bolivian flag flying on the Government 
House and set the Lone Star of the Chilean ensign waving 
in the winds in a part of the country which was Chilean 
by right, by birth and by labor. 

- In the afternoon, 200 men were sent on shore and 
took military posession of the town. 

Next fortnight, as soon as news reached the capital 
La Paz, across the mountains, very distant from the sea 
coast, Bolivia declared war. 

The Peruvian Government notwzthstanding its secret 
anti-Chilean treaty with Bolivia, did not blush to offer it- 
self as a friendly mediator anda plenipotentiary was sent 
to win time in Santiago. 

The existence of the Secret Treaty was suspected by 
Chile, strongly denied by the Peruvian Plenipotentiary 
and enventually confessed to the Chilean Minister by the 
President of Peru himself. 

War was declared by Chile on 5th April (1879) and 
by Peru, which had not yet received the notice, on the 
following day. It was a mutual initiative. 

Chile had 2,500 men under arms and no money. 
Bolivia had 3,000 men and Peru 7,000, both in full trai- 
ning on account of continual civil wars, and plenty of 
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money. (Peruvian revolutions amount. now to some 70. 
Bolivia has had nearly as many). As a matter of fact, 
Chile could not obtain credit for a few thousand rifles 
and was obliged to accept Mr. George Rose- Innes’ (a mer- 
chant in Valparaiso) kind offer to act as guarantor in 
order to get the rifles on credit. 

The Chilean navy composed of only two battleships 
worthy of the name, was outnumbered by the Peruvian 
fleet. 

Tor Navart Comsat or Iquique.—(May 21 st 1879). 
The Peruvian port of Iquique was blockaded by two old 
wooden ships, namely the Hsmeralda and the Covadonga. 
Both were almost defenceless, but they were under com- 
mand of Arroro Prar and Cérios Conpenn. 

The two most powerful Peruvian armoured battleships, 
the Hudscar and the Independencia arrived in Iquique. 

Prat ordered to strengthen the 
the flag cords and delivered the fo- 
llowing speech worthy of Leonides 
the Spartan: 

«Lads: The battle is unequal. Our 
flag has never been lowered to the 
enemy and this shall not be the 
occasion to do it. 

As long as I am alive, the ensign 
shall flutter in its place, and you may 
be assured that if I die, my officers know what is their 
duty >. 

The Covadonga was ordered to move southwards 
keeping as near the coast as possible in order to separate 
the ironclads from each other and also in the hope of 
causing the Independencia to run onto the reefs. 

During two hours the Hudscar fired her heavy guns 
on the Hsmeralda with no greater result than to bathe 
her decks in blood. The Chilean shots bounded harm- 
lessly on their armoured foe. 

The gallant commander Grau of the Hudscar felt the 
shame of his position and wanting to put and end to it, 
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fell back, to return at full speed on the Esmeralda and 
crush her to pieces. 

In the midst of the tremendous clash that followed, 
Prat’s order: «To board, boys!» was not heard. He boar- 
dered the Huascar alone with sergeant Aldea and both 
were shot on her deck and died with their hands clasped 
to the hilts of their glorious weapons. 

A second clash came and lieutenant Serrano with a 
dozen men managed to jump aboard and died their ca- 
ptain’s death by the side of his sacred corpse. 

A third stroke of the ram took place and what remai- 
ned of the Hsmeralda was sunk, the flag nailed to the 
main-mast. And when the last of the guns was ona 
level with the waves, lieutenant Riquelme fired the last 
shot to tell the world that Chileans may die but not 
surrender. 

In the meantime, the Independencia was stranded 
whilst trying to ram the Covadonga and the latter swept 
the former with her small guns while the Huascar was 
forcing her engines to the rescue. 

The Huascar kept for some time hunting the coast 
until she was stopped by the cannous of the Cochrane. 
under command of Latorre. ‘The brave Peruvian com- 
mander Grau was killed by one of the very first shots, 
the flag was lowered and the Huascar captured. She is 
now kept as a relic in the port of Talecahuano. 

While visiting this port, on November 28 th. 1913, 
former President Roosevelt expressed a desire to visit 
the Huascar and on arriving on board this ship where the 
gallant captain Arturo Prat died, he recounted the his- 
tory of the battle of Iquique to his son. He then addres- 
sed to the Chileans present and added with emotion: 
«I feel envious......... Happy are the people who have 
had such grand examples to inspire them to greater 
Gnuties Ace. I felt must see the Huascar, the scenary of 
the greatest and most heroic act of patriotism displayed 
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since the advent of iron ships......... The action of Prat 
and his gallant companions in boardig the enemy’s ship, 
is ove of the greatest deeds in naval history>.. 

Chile was now mistress of the Pacific Ocean and could 
send her troops freely to Pert. | 

The campaign on land was-a succession of victories: 
Dolores (November 19 th), Tarapaca (27 th) and ‘Taena 
(May 26 th, 1880) which were paid for in rivers of our 
best blood. On 7 th June the impregnable Crirr of Arica 
was seized at the point of the bayonet. President Piérola 
was vanquished in Chorrillos (January 13 th.. 1881 and 
crushed in Miraflores (January 15 th) thus leaving a free 
road to the capital. 

Lima was ransacked by the revolted peruvian citizens 
until the victorious Chilean army entered the city, headed 
by Genera Baquepano bringing order and discipline 
with him, as was recognized by diplomatic residents. 

The war had not yet finished as guerrillas were trying 
to keep it alive and there was no Peruvian Government 
to discuss negotiations with, but a pack of selfish gene- 
rals ambitious of command. 

So, Rear Admiral Patricio Lynch kept the Govern- 
ment in his own worthy hands until the Peruvians could 
construct a Government of ‘their own. 

_ Garcia Calderon, appointed President by a Council of 
notables opened peace negotiations. Some imprudent 
words from the American Representative, which were 
not backed by his Government, made the Peruvians be- 
lieve that they would receive aid from Uuited States. 
This shameful believe in foreign protection which since 
we gave liberty to Pert, once, twice and thrice, has pro- 
ved so very harmful on other occasions to the country, 
did now upset the negotiations going. on. 

The campaign was reopened and rivalries too. 

During this period, the Chilean garrison of the Pe- 
ruvian town of La Concrecion, composed of 76 men 
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under captain Ignacio Carrera, was atttacked by 1,500 
soldiers. The combat lasted two days and the Chileans 
died to the last man. Their ashes are kept in the Cathe- 
dral in Santiago. 

After many civil disturbances, General Iglesias was 
elected Presidendt of Peru and negotiations were re- 
newed. 

Peace Treary or Ancon was signed on 20th Octo- 
ber 1883, Chile had insisted on obtaining Tarapaca as — 
a war indemnity as well as a means of curtailing the 
nitrate competition, and Tacna-Arica, in order to get a 
clean cut strategical frontier. 

The Peruvian Government accepted Chilean ewan 
tions 1n principle, but General Iglesias was afraid of 
giving his political oponents a new pretext for a fresh 
revolution. 

Chileans concluded by acepting a different method 
to attain the same result. 

So, Tarapaca was definitely and unconditionally ceded 
ag a war indemnity and Tacna-Arica were to be held by 
Chile for ten years. After this period, the population of 
Tacna Arica would ‘decide, by popular vote, to which 
country were thev to belong. The winning party would 
have to pay ten milion silver pesos (which Peri had 
grown very much in need of,) to the country sustaining 
the loss of the two provinces (7,000 square miles). 

It looked like being exactly what the Chileans wan- 
ted as nobody could doubt that before the ten years had 
elapsed the Chilean population in Tacna-Arica, would 
greatly ountnumber the Peruvian by inmigration. That 
this was the speret of the treaty, can be easily proved 
by the correspondence exchanged; while negotiations 
were going on between President Santa ea and No. 
voa, his Minister in Lima. : | 

ues was: understood i in: spss same way by Peravian offi 
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clals as it was made public in correspondence sent to 
diplomatic representatives abroad. 

When Minister Novoa proposed to the Peruvian | re- 
presentative Lavalle, during conversations previous to 
the signing of the Treaty (March 1883), the purchase of 
Tacna-Arica by Chile in $ 10.000,000, Lavalle protested 
that the sale was against the feelings of the Peruvian 
populace. But he accepted the plebiscite to be held not 
earlier than 1894, as «another meaus of attaining the 
same results without hurting Peruvian sentiments». 
(Letter addressd by Peruvian Delegate Lavalle to Presi- 
dent Iglesias, dated March 28/1883). 

Before the 10 years were up, Chile proposed many a. 
time to have the vote taken, but Peru declared that she 
would accept only on condition that the right of voting 
shall be given to the Peruvian inhabitants and their sons 
und not to the Chilean and foreign inhabitants and their 
families, who have the same interest and right to deci- 
de. So the taking of the vote has been tacitly posponed. 

And there is Peru stubbornly stuck to her opinion, 
which is no opinion at all, but nonsense, hoping that 
somebody may come in the meantime and settle matters 
nicely in her favor. 

The particular system of plebiscite that Peru exacts is 
against historical practices and also against common 
sense. Because few would be the Peruvians willing to vote 
against their own fatherland, even if it were miserable,’ 
decayed and eaten up by revolutionary moths? 

Andif only Peruvians were permitted to vote, illiterate 
and semi civilized indians included, where would. Chile 
come 1n? 

Chile, who spent rivers of blood i in a war which she 
did not provoke; Chile, who spent millions in railways 
and modern services for old colonial Tacna: Chile, who 
needs perennial peace under protection -of real bounda- 
ries, refused to accept Peruvian points: of view. 
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Chileans want fair play. They will never accept to be 
hoaxed by lawyer's tricks and no Chilean Government 
could ever pare to act against its peoples sacred will. 

A Treaty of Peace has also been signed with Bolivi« 
who abandoned her doubtful and useless rights on far off 
Antofagasta, in exchange for a railway to communicate 
La Paz with the port of Arica and some other com- 
_pensations up the total amount of £ 6.000,000 (U. 8. 
$ 29.000,000). 

Bolivia is now anxious for a seaport and though she 
has never used one before, as all her commerce was made 
thru Arica, Chile looks sympathetically on her ambition. 

In the meantime, the Tacna problem is serving as 
a political weapon for Pert, a very handy and useful 
one too for keeping the population’s mind busy thus 
leaving the politicians free to throw Presidents down 
and to make fresh ones to measure. (1). 


(1). On 12th December 1921, Chile made another effort towards 
a final settlement of long lasting difficulties by proposing to Peru 
thru the agency of Minister E, Barros Jarpa, very liberal terms 
which were refused whith unfriendly words. . 

President Harding, realizing that. Chilean goodwill gave an 
opportunity for a final arrangement, invited both countries to 
open a Chilean-Peruvian Conference which was held in Washington 
on May-July 1922. In this, Chile was represented by Messrs. Carlos 
Aldunate Solar and L. Izquierdo Fredes. 

In this Conference, Pert proved to be as stubborn as ever, while 
‘Chile ceded as much as she could and more, with the result that 
she accepted arbitration to decide if the plebiscite is to be held . 
and how. This is sucha big concession, that the Senate has 
strongly opposed to it declaring that the sovereignity over Tacna- 
Arica, which the treaty of Ancon gave to Chile, cannot be subject 
to arbitration, especially after winning a war to which she was 
provoked. 
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Civil Warn tx Caine (1891). We also did havea 
Civil War in Chile, but it was the only veal one we had. 
Unlike tropical revolutions, it was not a war for persons, | 
but for principles and it could be compared, in a measu- 
re, with Civil War in the States (1860). 

In short, President Balmaceda wanted a very centra- 
ized energetic presidential government of the Wilson 
ype. Congress sought fora parliamentary system of the 
British type. 

President Balmaceda was defeated. Parliament tryum- 
phed. Who was right? 

History has not said the last word as yet, but she has 
shed tears of pity on the tombs of the dead. 
~ Under President Federico Errazuriz, Junior (1896-1901), 
serious boundary difficulties re-arosed between Chile 
and Argentine and he was patriotic enough to spare the 
bloodshed by accepting arbitration. 

President German Riesco (1901-1906) had the honor 
of signing the treaty. During the last month of his period 
(August 16, 1906) a terrible earthquake destroyed the 
city of Valparaiso and vicinity. 


The Protocol signed by Chilean and Peruvian Delegates in 
Washington having been ratified, the Government appointed 
Messrs Carlos Aldunate Solar and Ernesto Barros Jarpa as its 
lawyers in Washington. 

Pleadings were made by both parties, and Chilean attorneys 

filed some «notes» evidencing frauds committed bythe Peruvians, 
who had introduced incomplete and, even, false quotations both 
in case and counter-case, . 
« On March 9th1925, President Coolidge delivered his decision, 
giving full credit to Chile, and resolving that a plebiscite must be 
held as per Ancon Treaty, so that the population of Tacna-Arica 
may self-defermine their future nationality. 

President Coolidge resolved, also, thata small district of Tacna, 
held by Chile, but claimed by Peru as forming part of the Peru- 
vian Province of Tarata, should be delivered over to Peru and 
that a joint Comission should mark out the southern limits of 
Tacna-Arica in the Chilcaya district. 
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President Pedro Montt (1906-1910) died a year before 
completing his period and was substituted by a Vice-Pre- 
sident who also died in office. Though polities were at 
the flood, he was peacefully replaced by another Vice- 
President according to the Constitution. (Mr. Emiliano 
Vigueroa). 

‘T'wo more Presidents were elected, Don Ramon Barros 
Luco (1910-1915) and Don Juan Luis Sanfuentes (1915- 
1920). But as with preceding ones, I have purposely said 
nothing. Passions are yet too fresh for History to judge 
them. 

We must mention, though, that President Sanfuentes, 
opinion was material in keeping the country out of the 
Kuropean War. Our rights and interests were not com- 


Although several heavy restrictions have been placed by the 
Arbitrator on ‘Chilean voters, thus depriving a high percentage 
of them of their rights, Chile has Sian aa accepted the verdict 
without any complaining. 

The Peruvian President protested apAcmet the decision ina 
rude telegram to President Coolidge and, being unable to reject 
the laud, ‘accepted it with unwillingness, placing every possible 
obstacle in its path. 

As every precaution was taken beforehand by President Coolid- 
ge, the popular voting will have to take place regardless of Peru- 
vian bad-will, and we feel sure that our flag will never be lowered 
from the Arica cliffs. 

And we hope that the resuit of the Tacna-Arica election pi 
mean the definite and on ce-for-all settlement of existing difficul- 
ties, this result being entirely due to the efforts made and the 
goodwill shown by Chile, matters not to be overlooked or for- 
gotten. 

Neither should it be forgotten that each and every initiative 
tending towards the final arrangement has been taken by Chile 
and in no case by Peru. 

To secure a lasting peace in South America, a few things are 
yet wanting:—the Peruvian acceptance of the righteous territorial 


claims put forward by Colombia and Ecuador, as well as those of’ 


Argentina and Paraguay against Bolivia. 
We are hopeful that they will soon be settled fraternally and 
finally. 
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promised in that awful war on both sides of which we 
had good friends. 

As a matter of fact, we had, during the ewhole war, the 
same good reasons that the United States had, up to 
year 1917, for keeping out of the HKuropean slaughter. 

We regret that this neutrality for which we had many 
reasons, has been exploited by some parties as a proof 
of a partiality in which we never indulged. 

Don Arturo Atessanpri (1920-1925) is the actual 
president. His programme is the most modern and com- 
plete Chile has ever seen. It pays particular attention to 
the reorganization of administration, foreign relations 
and finance and, what appeals to us the most, to social 
and labour legislation. 

On March, 1923, the Fifth Pan American Congress 
was held in Santiago. All America’s Delegates discussed 
in this Congress the reduction of armaments, which was 
proposed by Chile, together whith some other problems 
of the greatest im portance for the welfare of both Ame- 
ricas, 

CHaneu or GovernmeEny. The whole nation, including 
the President himself, were highly discontented with 
the new Congress, elected in March, 1924. 

The Army and Navy, backed by the people in general, 
urged Congress to pass, within a few hours, 14 economic 
and social Acts which had been pending for a very long 
period of time. 

Congress passed them without delay, and without | 
discussion. The President then promulgated these new 
laws, but although some of them had originated from 
he himself, he found that he could not approve the ways 
and means by which Congress sought to enforce them, 
and, consequently resigned his high post. 

The Army and Navy placed a «Junta de Gobierno» 
(Board of Government) in office. They promptly closed the 
Parliament in disgust, declaring the necessity for a new 
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parliamentary election, the said proclamation being re- 
ceived by the people amidst general aprobation. 

The advanced liberal parties, and a large fraction of 
the military forces who supported them, were of opinion 
that the only means of coming back to a Constitutional 
form of governing the country, it being now freed from 
the bastard Congress, was to recall President Alessandri 
to office. 

With this aim in view, they removed the Board of 
Goverment and replaced it by another one composed of 
don Emilio Bello Codesido as Chairman, together with 
Admiral C. Ward and General P. Dartnell, the Board to 
hold office from January 23rd, 1925 until the arrival of 
President Alessandri. 

After a triumphal journey through Kurope, and by 
way of Brazil and Argentine, he arrived at Santiago on 
March 20 th. 

The Board of Government then resigned in his fayor 
and he reassumed office amid the enthusiastic applause 
of the whole country, they now having hopes of a new 
era coming to pass under a clever ruler, one full of good- 
will towards his country and who had received such rude 
lessons in exile and in adversity. 

A new Constitution is under preparation and a new 
electoral body, of a truly democratic character, will be 
ready to decide the future of Chile. 


General Information on Chile 


Chile extends from parallel 17° 25. to 55°59’ S., on 
the W. coast of South America, forming a narrow, band 
from the Cordillera of the Andes to the Pacific Ocean. 

The total ARHKA is 289,829 square miles (750,572 ki- 
lometers) and has a coast line about 2,485 miles in- 
length. | 

For administrative purposes, the Republic is divided 
into Provinces (23) administered by Inrunpwyrns; the 
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Provinces into Devarramuntrs administered by Gosrr- 
napokks aud the Departments into SuBpeLvaaTions. 
The capital is Santiago, one of the largest and most 

interesting cities of Latin America. 

~The population aggregating 4:000,000 inhabitants, is 
mainly of Spanish descent. There is some mixture with 
other Kuropean races, a very slight proportion with mixed 
indian blood and no negros at all. Indians, in a very 
small number, lead a separate life in certain districts in 
the South of the country. 


Government: 


The government of the Republic of Chile is elected 
by the people in accord with the Constitution adopted in 
1833, which is now being revised. 

Administration is divided in three powers: the legisla: 
tive, the executive and the judicial. The legislative po- 
wer is formed by the National Congress ‘consisting of 
the chamber of Senators and the Chamber of Deputies 
(Representatives). The Senate is elected by provinces in 
the proportion of one member for every three deputies 
or fraction of two, for a period of six years. Deputies 
are elected by departments, one for every 30,000 inha- 
bitants or fraction of not less than 15,000 and for the 
term of three years. Both chambers are elected by the 
same voters who must be 21 years of age or more 
and able to read and write. Congressmen may be re 
elected. 

The executive power is vested in the President of the 
Republic, elected for 5 years by the people and who is 
not re elegible. 

The President, in accord whith the leading political 
parties, appoints the Ministry, which is divided in nine 
departaments: Interior, Foreign Affairs, Justice and Pu- 
-blic Instruction, Finance, War Navy, Industry, Pu- 
blic Works and Railways, Agriculture and Public Health. 
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There is also a Council of State of eleven members 
chosen, five by the President and six by Congress. 

The judicial Power is exercised by the Tribunals of 
Justice. There are a High Court in the capital, seven 
Courts of Appeal distributed from North to South of the 
Republic, Tribunals of First Instance for Civil Cases 
and for Crime in the capitals of the departaments and 
subordinate courts in the sub-delegations and districts. 


Agriculture: 


There are three zones in Chile, perfectly distinct: The 
North which is arid, notwithstanding its sub tropical eli- 
mate; the centre, with very temperate climate and agri- 
cultural Jands, and the Southern zone, rather cold and 
damp, mainly occupied by forests. 

The area of agricultural land is about 42.000,000 acres. 
From this grand total 9.5000,000 acres are occupied by 
~ forests, 280,000 by fruit trees and 18,500 by meadows. 
Farms number some 96,000. 

The leading produce of Chile is composed of cereals, 
in great quantities, fruit, vegetables and wines almost as 
good as the best French qualities. 

The average figures of Chilean crops are; Wheat, 
620,000 tons; rye 900 tons, barley 150,000 tons; oats, 
80,000, maize 80,000; peas 1,000 and beans 100,000 tons. 

The live stock of Chile comprises some 2.500,000 ca- 
ttle, 4.500,000 sheep, 450,000 goats, 400,000 horses, 
80,000 mules and asses and 300,000 pigs. 

There are good openings for enterprising foreign far- 
mers in Chile. 

Minina—Is one of the leading industries of Chile. 
Gold, silver, and copper (second largest production in the 
world) are the principal metals produced, but there are 
very large mineral districts containing iron, lead, zine, 
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antimony, etc. Besides, plenty of non metallic substan- 
ces are mined in Chile, such as coal, of which 1 500,000 
tons, are produced per year, nirrate of soda, the best 
of fertilizers, sulphur, borax, salt gypsum, lime, kaolin, 
potash, marble and onyx of different colors and very 
good quality, aluminum sulphate, etc. | 

Nitrate, the export tax of which forms one of the 
main revenues of the government, is found in the de- 
serts of Tarapaca and Antofagasta, between latitude 19° 
and 26° South and at an elévation of 2,000 to 6,000 feet 
above the. sea level. 

The extraction, which is very difflcult and costly, 
fluctuates arourid 2.500,000 tons per year and is sold at 
about ten shillings (U. 8. $ 2.40) per 100 Ibs. It has been 
figured that nitrate deposits, considering the actual out- 
put, are likely to last for 200 years and more. 

Manufacturing industries are on the increase, and there 
are good opportunities for establishing new ones. The 
number of manufacturing establishments now on work 
is about 9,000, with a joint capital of $ 780.000,000, 
using raw materials to the value of $ 598.000,000 which 
are manufactured into merchandise to the value of 
$ 1.006,000.000 (Chilean currency). 

Commerce is very active. On year 1920 it reached its 
climax with $ 455.000,000 of imports and $ 779.000,000 
of exports. (Value in gold pesos of 18d., $ 2.731 dol- 
lar). The larger part of Chilean Commerce goes to and 
from Great Britain and U.S. A. 

We export, chiefly, agricultural products, cereals, 
fruits, bees-wax, hides and wool and minerals. Imports 
consist, mainly, of machinery and textiles. 

Finance has shown its higher figures during year 1921, 
when revenue amounted to £ 24 096,225 and expendi- 
ture to £ 27 153,937. The deficit shown in these figures, 
is due to the paralyzation of the nitrate industry for 
want of foreign demand. Sales are increasing at present 
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and the situation is becoming normal again. National 
property amounts to $ 1000 000,000, currency. 

Defence:. Military service is compulsory for all able 
bodied citizens of 18 to 45 years of age. Recruits are 
called up in their 20th year for one year training. 

The medium strength of the active army is about 
20,000 men. 

The navy is composed of a dreadnought, a pre dread- 
nought, two armoured cruisers, nine destroyers, fifteen 
gunboats and patrol vessels, six submarines, two training 
ships and three transports with a total personel of 5,000 
meu. 

Education is gratuitous and compulsory. There is a 
State University and three private ones. There are about 
3,500 primary public schools and 300 private ones; 15 
normal schools; 95 public and 140 private secondary scho- 
- ols; and 12 public commercial schools. Besides, there are 
numerous educational institutions, specializing in agri- 
culture, arts and trade, fine arts., ete. 

Newspapers published in Chile are about 750, including 
some 100 dailies. 

Communications: We have 25,000 miles of public roads, 
900 miles of navigable river and 5U0 miles of navigable 
lakes. 

There is a longitudinal railway about 3,000 miles long, 
from north to South, three international railways uniting 
Arica and Antofagasta with La Paz (Bolivia) and Valpa- — 
raiso with Buenos Aires, traversing the Andes mountains. 
The total length of the railroads is about 6,000 miles, 

Post-offices number 960 dispatching some 100.000.000 
pleces per year. 

We have 16,000 niles of telegraph lines and 41,000 
miles of telephone lines. 

Besides, we have 35 wireless stations communicating 
the whole country and several South American countries 
together, 
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From preceding abridged information, we can conclude 
that Chile isa highly developed and orderly country 
affording plenty of opportunities for enterprising men 
and foreign capital which may find very promising 
investments indeed. | 
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Area. sq. miles Population 
Brazil cise... weveees 3. 204.810 39.000.060 
United States 8 (Continent) 2.973.890 _ 106.000.000 
ii epee Ay lide dp Stgeeeni mae Oey eke 9.000.000 
MEORIOO iho ee 767,198 16.000.000 
Pert... Ma eh aca vee teen eren ct Gee meee 5.500.000 
Bolivia... Ua) serced Sauae tae 514.155 2.890.000 
Colombia .. cp akaue acvees 440.846 6.000.000 
Venezuela... Ve atnoe sone 398.594 3.000.000 
CHILE .. VER kro eee 289.829 4.000.000 
Ecuador... REEL SOR AEN * 116.000 2.000.000 
Paraguay... eRe oo 100.000 1.000.000 
Uruguay... Ree aat 72.152 1.463.000 


(Stateman’s Year aay 
SOME UNSETTLED BOUNDARIES 


Colombia- claims fam Perti... 101.795.00 icilanveties: 
Ecuador > eS POA DLT 52 > 
Perti claims from Chile (T&A)  23.958.00 » 


Both Ecuadorian and Colombian claims, are in accor- 
dance with a Treaty signed by Pert during year 1829. 
There are also minor claims from Bolivia against Peru, 
and from Paraguay, Argentine and Brazil against 
Boliva. 


CLAIMS SETTLED 


Pert ceded to Brazil, through the agency of ia 
_ Melitén Porras (1909), 385. 275.20 kilometres. 
Boundary difficulties between Venezuela and Colgan 
bia were settled by arbitration during year 1922. 
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